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the revolutionary army of the Palatinate and Baden in 1849.
All the great campaigns of modern times had become quite
familiar to me from a tactical as well as a strategical point
of view, and as, in addition, I knew from experience how I
would feel " under fire," I entered upon my new duties with
the hope, and certainly with the desire, of rendering some
service.

The military situation in the spring of 1862 was one of
great uncertainty. The Union arms had achieved some impor-
tant successes in the West and on the Atlantic coast. General
George H. Thomas, a Virginian by birth, but a faithful Union
man, had defeated a superior force of Confederates at Mill
Spring, Kentucky. General Grant had taken Forts Henry
and Donelson. Our victory at Shiloh spread consternation
throughout the South, and so encouraged the most sanguine
optimists at the North that they confidently predicted the
speedy end of the war. An expedition under General Burnside
occupied Roanoke Island, and thereby opened a large part of
the North Carolina coast. Our victory at Pea Ridge, under
Curtis and Sigel, drove the forces of the Confederacy from
Missouri. The capture of New Orleans followed in April.

But while the arms of the Union thus advanced in the
West and the South, the Army of the Potomac, organized by
General McClellan, lay idle in front of Washington. General
McClellan was then 36 years old. He had passed through West
Point, had served with credit in the Mexican War, had in time
of peace been distinguished by various extraordinary public
employments, had witnessed part of the Crimean War as a
representative of the American army, and left the service with
the rank of captain to take private employment as an engi-
neer, and was president of a railroad when the President called
for volunteers. Living at Cincinnati, he was regarded by prom-
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